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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


On May 27, 1954, the Canadian Linguistic Association held its 
inaugural meeting. The aims of the Association were defined a 
follows: 

THE PROMOTION OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF LANGUAGE 
LANGUAGES, PARTICULARLY OF THE WRITTEN AND SPOKEN LAN: oon 
GUAGES OF CANADA. his 


It was agreed that membership should be open to all interested tur 
persons and that the fee for membership for the year 1955 should! ano 
be two dollars. twe 

The founders of the Association found enthusiastic support forjma; 
their ideas and aims in the Board of Governors of the University ofjopn 
Alberta, and this first issue of the Journal owes everything to theitjcon 
support. neo 

This issue is almost entirely concerned with linguistic geography, of s 
but the aims of the Association cover a wider field. It does se 
however, that linguistic geography is at present exercising the 
minds of Canadians. Future issues will doubtless prove that Cana-jund 
dians are interested in all fields of linguistic study. rap! 

The Association hopes to publish two more issues of the Jowrnaljspe 
in 1955, and our members will receive them free of charge. Many mer 
scripts for our next issue should be in the hands of the Editor before firs 
the end of January, 1955. 

Officially the languages of publication in the Journal are Engli The 
and French. Dr. Sanders kindly translated his own article in this 
issue in order to cut printing expenses. Oza 

The Canadian Linguistic Association hopes to welcome you as diffe 
member and as a contributor to the Journal. Without your help, = 
valuable work of the Association cannot begin. 

Join the Association now. Ask your library to join and recei ott 
the Journal. teri 

The place and date of our Annual General Meeting will bélgrar 
announced in the next issue of the Journal. of t] 

Send your two dollars to M. H. Scargill, Department of English) othe 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. Please give your fullsha 
name and address and a brief indication of your special interests! ally 
e.g. Old English; Phonetics, easi 
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'MINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY IN CANADA: AN INTRODUCTION 


eld its by 
ned ag Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve University 
j I 


7 LAI In linguistics as in any other field of learning, a scholar may 


iconcentrate on the particular aspect of study that most appeals to 
his temperament. One may choose to analyse and classify the struc- 
erested] tural phenomena which are found in all varieties of human speech; 
should| another may seek to determine the relationships which exist be- 
tween languages known to be or suspected of being related; a third 
ort forjmay follow the history of one particular language, tracing its devel- 
rsity ofjopment from the earliest records to the present; a fourth may 
‘0 theirjconcern himself with the many differences which exist contempora- 
neously among the speakers of one language. The different varieties 
sraphy|of speech to be found in any language are called dialects, and the 
; seem person who studies them is called a linguistic geographer, 
ng the) To understand the study of linguistic geography, one must first 
Canajunderstand the definition of dialect by which the linguistic geog- 
rapher works. A dialect is not just a non-standard variety of local 
journal speech, sharply divergent from the standard language; nor is it 
Manw merely a variety of speech used in remote and isolatéd areas. The 
beforgfirst notion has been fostered, particularly in Europe, by those who 
consider dialect a type of speech to be shed as soon as one becomes 
Sngli accustomed to such civilizing forces as shoes and indoor plumbing. 
in this 22e Second has been fostered, especially in America, by those who 
would restrict the term to the speech of the plantation Negro, the 
Ozark mountaineer, or the cowboy. Actually, of course, ectal 
h 88 Hdifferences are to be found not only in passing from one region to 
4p, Wanother but in passing from one level of society to another. 
. A dialect, then, is any variety of speech, regional or social or 
recew@hoth, that may be set off from other varieties by identifiable charac- 
teristics. These, characteristics may be matters of pronunciation, 
vill bélgrammar, syntax, vocabulary, or semantics. Thus in some regions 
of the United States hoarse rhymes with horse, cot with caught; in 
inglish) others the stressed’ vowel of each pair is very different. In Canada 
ur fulljshone usually has the same vowel as gone; but in the States it usu- 
terests!ally has the same vowel as stone. Grammatical differences are most 
leasily observed in the preterite and past participle forms of verbs: 
dive or dove; drove, druv or driv; drank, drunk, drinkt; and so on. 
Canadians usually ask for something by using the syntactical form 
“Have you (got) any .. .?”; in the States one usually hears “Do 
you have any... .?” 

Differences in vocabulary are especially numerous. Do people 
call the best room just that, or the living room, the parlour, the 
drawing room, or perhaps the front room? What do fishermen call 
the worms they use for bait: fishing worms, redworms, dugworms, 
angleworms? Meanings also differ from region to region: are 


a 


butterbeans the same as lima beans or wax beans (yellow beans); 
that is, does one shell them or string them? All these questions 
interest the linguistic geographer, and it is on the basis of such 
differences that dialect boundaries are established. 


I 


This interest in discovering and explaining differences in speech 
habits in various countries has promoted many scholarly studies of 
regional speech called linguistic atlases. The earliest and best-known] <iy ; 
European atlases are those of Germany (Wenker and Wrede), 
France (Gillérion and Edmont), Italy (Jaberg and Jud), Roumania} 
(Sever Pop.)*. With each new investigation have come improve. 
ments in method: a clearer definition of the problems; a more 
productive questionnaire; a more thorough training of the field 
worker. Scholars have repeatedly emphasized that the aim of lin-), 
guistic geography is not merely to collect quaint linguistic forms as 
some housewives collect teacups, but to assemble data that lends 
itself to meaningful interpretation from the point of view of language 
development. 


In 1930 a group of American scholars, building on the experience/is co 
of European linguistic geographers, launched The Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and Canada. Under the general directorship of 
Dr. Hans Kurath, now of the University of Michigan, the project) 
was divided into a series of regional atlases, a step made necessary}, } 
ky the vast area to be investigated.- All of these are under separate) pum 
directors and function independently in matters of administration) ,.4 
and finance; they are, however, bound together by a common aim,}},,<. 
which, of course, entails a substantially uniform technique of) 
sampling and recording. Eacl 

The Linguistic Atlas of New England, with its accompanying! accu 
Handbook, was published in 1939-43 from field data collected during) , 
the years 1931-33 under Professor Kurath’s direct supervision. It is} hist; 
the only systematic large-scale study of regional speech in the} wit} 
English-speaking world.? The Linguistic Atlas of the Middle and) play 
South Atlantic States, likewise under Dr. Kurath’s personal supervi-} imp 
sion, exists in an archive of field records housed at the University! rout 
of Michigan. Although the material has not yet been fully edited,) guis 
it has been used by scholars as the basis for a number of articles,') ptar 
as well as two full-length interpretive studies: H. Kurath, A Word) (Bo 
Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1950) and E.! hav, 
Bagby Atwood, Verb Forms of the Eastern United States (Ann) curr 
Arbor, 1953). Other interpretive works, including several doctoral ] 
dissertations, are in preparation. The Regional Atlases of the North- 
Central States and of the Upper Midwest are virtually complete) 4, 
and preliminary editing is under way. That of the Rocky Mountain ;. 
States is partly completed, but much field work remains to be done. poh: 
The Linguistic Atlas of the Pacific Coast is well in hand and field, elle 
work in the United States should be completed in the not-too-distant | 
future. Elsewhere, that is, in the Gulf States and the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, only preliminary work has been done.‘ 
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In Canada, which was included in the original Atlas plan of 
itwenty-five years ago, little headway has yet been made. Professor 
| Alexander of Queen’s University has almost completed a large part 
sti of the field work for a survey of the Maritime provinces. Some 
SUNS} thirty-five field interviews, most of them in Nova Scotia, have been 
recorded, but the project is incomplete.’ There are, moreover, quite 
a number of field records of Canadian speech, all of them taken at 
border points by American investigators working in adjacent parts 
of the United States. Altogether there are about thirty-four such 
E records: six are on the New Brunswick-Maine border, four along 
lies of} the St. Lawrence in Ontario, eighteen in southwestern Ontario, and 
cnown} six in southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
| At present the investigation of Canadian English appears to be 
}gaining momentum and several scholars are doing research of vari- 
prove+} ous kinds, as articles in this periodical testify. The recent formation 
field of The Canadian Linguistic Association augurs well for the future, 
lin both for the study of Canadian English and Canadian French. It is 
expected by American scholars that the new Association will do 
™S 88) much to advance linguistic studies in Canada. And linguistic geog- - 
raphers look forward to seeing the Atlas project advanced in Can- 
guage! sda, for our knowledge of the English language in North America 
will not be complete without information on Canadian English that 
— is comparable with that already available for the United States. 
t 
hip of Il 
roject} Canadian scholars interested in furthering the Atlas project can 
SSalYibe heartened by the substantial number of field records already 
arate} .ccumulated and by the fact that they are heirs to well-developed 
..jand tested principles for conducting such surveys. They are not 
based on the random sampling by which political and marketing 
ue of preferences are estimated, but on selective sampling procedures. 
Each choice of community and informant is directed toward the 
nying’ accumulation of useful data and the discovery of significant patterns. 
Atlas communities are selected with regard to the settlement 
It is history of the area under investigation. Language, after all, travels 
a the} with the people who use it and consequently population movements 
2 and) play a major role in the history of a language. Factors which are 
ervi-limportant in determining settlement history, topography, trade 
ersity! routes, marketing centres and so on, are also important to the lin- 
lited,| suistic geographer, who takes all these things into account when 
cles,) planning his survey. He pays special attention to cultural centres 
Word (Boston in the New England area, for example), for such centres 
nd E! have enormous influence in determining the speech patterns of the 
(Ann) surrounding area. 
“ Informants are chosen with definite objectives in view: they 
1 must represent particular age, educational, and social groups within 
‘ re | the community. Since at least part of the value of the investigation 
i ’ is the light in throws on the history of the language, every effort is 
field. made in each community to ‘interview one of the oldest, least trav- 
von elled, and least sophisticated natives, that is, a person whose 


issis- 


has been least modified by outside influences. To indicate the direc. 
tion of linguistic change, the field worker also tries to interview at 
least one other informant, younger or more sophisticated or both, 
In a limited number of communities the field worker interviews 
cultured informants in order to show what constitutes the standard In 


speech of the region. local 
The questions are likewise chosen with care, since the data localit 


assembled from the various communities and informants must be 
comparable. Since the rural vocabulary shows the greatest amount tigate 
of local variation and the greatest tendency to preserve old- guisti 
fashioned speech forms, the survey is somewhat slanted in the direc 
tion of rural life. The questionnaire is arranged in semantic group- 
ings which relate to such common topics of conversation as farm life, 
the weather, home life, health, and social activities. Lexical variants 
are obtained in most of these categories, and since the entire field 
interview is recorded in phonetic transcription, phonological evi- 
dence is present in every recorded utterance. A special section 
covers grammatical and syntactical items, although most of these Ye 
are recorded in the course of general conversation with the} studer 
informant. dialec 


The field worker, of course, requires special training for making 
field interviews. He need not have the abnormal acuity of hearin 
possessed by Shaw’s Professor Higgins, though he will certainly 
have to be more tactful than that gentleman. The basic require- 
ments are these: a great dea! of training in differentiating speech) #4 
sounds backed up by practice in recording them, a personality} ™ents 
which permits mixing with all sorts of people, and a constituti Fo 
strong enough to endure both prolonged interviews under adverse a geos 
conditions and physical discomforts in small-town hotels and restau- type a 
rants. The more he enjoys his work and delights in his discoveries) at leas 
the better he will be able to do the job. of sev 


Canadian linguistic geographers may find some of the suggestio: x st 
in this article useful in making plans for the future. ay 


Since Canada, unlike the United States, has two important lan byany 
guages for some official purposes, English and French, two linguisti 
atlases are undoubtedly desirable. The two surveys should, off Th 
course, be kept separate, though unlimited cooperation and ze 
exchange of information should be the rule. The number of com- 
munities and informants would have to be determined by the 
regional directors, who will take into consideration the settlement 
history of the various regions. It would seem reasonable, for 
example, to give more detailed attention to the earlier settled eastern 
regions of the country than to the newly settled West. Besides the} light. 
field work in Canadian English mentioned above, a great amount of 
work has already been done in recording Canadian French.° In 
both fields, therefore, a start has been made. The immediate task is i very’ 
that of making preliminary investigations, training field workeay 
and exploring the possibilities for financial support, since little! 
progress can be hoped for without the last. 
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lard} In addition to the broad surveys, it might be well to plan detailed 
local studies in both English and French, for there is in certain 
lata localities much of linguistic interest and value which a wide-mesh 
be) Survey would not profitably exploit. One might, for example, inves- 
‘unit tigate such speech habits as back-country communities where lin- 
old. Suistic relics might be numerous; there are many such in eastern 
Canada, some of very special interest, as certain isolated English- 
speaking communities founded in the eighteenth century on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence in Quebec. And the youngest 
province, Newfoundland, which has the oldest English-speaking 
communities in Canada, would be a most rewarding field for special 
studies. Needless to say, similar opportunities await the student of 
Canadian French. 


1ese Yet another area for special study is the cities. Here the language 
the} student could observe the effect of urbanization on the levelling of 
dialectal characteristics in such older centres as Montreal, Victoria 
and Halifax. The postwar influx of non-English-speaking immigrants 
may have a marked effect on the Canadian English of a generation 
hence. A survey of the speech of the present would be invaluable 
ire for future linguists who could compare it with the speech of their 
ech time with a view to observing just what influence these great incre- 
lity ments of settlers may have had. 

tio For other language groups in Canada, studies might be made on 
erse’a geographical basis. These might show the spread of one dialect 
al type at the expense of others, the establishment of new dialects, and, 


ries) at least for Slavic communities, the development of a new koiné out 
of several related languages with only partial mutual intelligibility. 
One such koiné, known to some Western Reserve Students as Slov- 
ish, appears to have evolved in Pennsylvania and Ohio industrial 
communities. One might well ask if there are any similar develop- 
lan) ments in Canada among the Slavs." 


“a The foregoing suggestions are, of course, only tentative. There 
tre@l iS, it seems, no limit to the problems language offers to the interested 
om! investigator. Yet in linguistic studies, as in any branch of research, 
the the validity of the results can be measured only by the competence 
and conscientiousness of those planning and carrying out the work. 
Linguistic research does offer one important compensation: by the 
standards of the physical sciences the cost of research is relatively 
light. But such research is no less valuable because relatively inex- 
t of, Pensive, for language is man’s most characteristically human activity 
and the study of language variations in a speech community can 

Ik ig) VETY often throw light on many problems of human behaviour. 

aoe te of dialect investigations till 1950 see Sever Pop, La Dialectologie 
2Without denying the merits of Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary and English 
) Dialect Grammar, it must be said that these studies do not follow a consistent method 


of assembling comparable data. It should be pointed out that a systematic survey of 
English dialects under the direction of Professor Harold Orton (Leeds) and Eugen Dieth 
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(ousiel) is now under way. Moreover, the Scottish dialects are at present being inves- 
y Professor Angus MacIntosh of the bmg a of ‘Edin linburgh. m these two 
ai are published, many questions concerning B: - North 
may be answered. 

3See, for example, Walter S. Avis, ‘The Past Princi) le Drank: Standard American 
ae: “American § (May, 1953), 106-11; Sumner Ives, “Pronunciation 
of ’t in the Eastern States,” Ibid. ( 1953), 149-57; Raven and 
Vv Glenn McDavid: “h Before ‘Semi-Vowels in the Eastern United Sta 
guage, 28 (1952), 41-62. 

4For a detailed, up-to-date account of Atlas progress see the Annual Report in The 
Publications of the American Dialect Society, 21 (April, 1954). 

5For statements made during the actual fleld work see Henry Alexander, “Linguistic 
Geography,” Queen’s » XLVIT (1940). 

6See J ee et Méthodes de la Linguistique,” L’Action Universitaire 
(Univ. of 7 Montreal’ Oxt 948), 4-25. 


I have made these pBemne ob with the knowledge that the Universities of Montreal 

Vinay) Laval (Professor Dulong) have begun a survey of Canadian | 

ch, but without detailed knowledge of plans and p I that Pro- 

fessor Sanders of Waterloo College is enga, in a study 0: of French, and I know that 

for a number of years Professor est Haden, now "of the University of Texas, has been 
bes on a speech atlas for French Canada. 


is a very active grou Slavic linguists in Canada headed by La J. eatiene 
the Manitoba For their plans and activities istic 
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ST. CLAUDE, FRENCH CITADEL IN WESTERN CANADA? 
by 
Dr. J. B. Sanders, Waterloo College 


The colonization of many parts of rural Manitoba got well under 
way in 1870. The arrival in the south of the province of numerous 
settlers, most of them from France, is an event of considerable 
importance in the history of the development of the Canadian west. 
Indeed, the colonization of Manitoba by French Catholics appeared 
to preoccupy greatly the St. Boniface diocese. Mgr. Taché remained 


been} convinced that St. Boniface and St. Norbert would cease to thrive 


unless linked to other cities and towns under the patronage of the 
church and extending to the very limits of the Saskatchewan boun- 
dary. Colonization seemed in many ways to be synonymous with 
Catholic evangelism, and the booklets distributed free of charge to 
the new settlers upon their arrival in the province did not fail to © 
point out to them the advantages which they could obtain by settling 
near an established church, the symbol of Christian fraternity on 
the barren expanse of the uncultivated prairie. . 


Let us content ourselves with the enumeration of several of the 
colonies thus founded in the south of the province: Ste. Agathe 
(1871-72); Notre Dame de Lorette (1873-74); St. Léon (1877); St. 
Pierre (first settlers arrived in 1872; Father Jolys from the Morbi- 
han district of Brittany arrived in 1880); Notre Dame de Lourdes 
(1891); Fannystelle (1889, made possible through the generosity of 
the Countess d’Albufera of France); St. Claude received its settlers 
relatively late, in 1892. Situated approximately sixty miles from 
Winnipeg on the fertile plains to the north of the Pembina Moun- 
tains, St. Claude enjoys a particularly good position. The majority 
of the settlers have remained on the land; and if, occasionally, they 
spend a vacation in France, they experience difficulty in their 
understanding of contemporary French problems, problems entirely 
foreign to them. If the tricolour takes up its position alongside the 
Canadian flag at various local ceremonies, it is because of the diffi- 
culty man experiences in repressing memories of his distant past. 
Nevertheless, one is conscious at St. Claude of an undeniable French 
atmosphere. It was not without cause that Mgr. Taché described 
this town as the “miracle of his parish”. 


I had the pleasure this past summer of conducting an-enquiry 
into the French spoken by the inhabitants of St. Claude. St. Claude 
appeared to be an ideal choice for such an enquiry because of its 
high percentage of French and its semi-isolation from Winnipeg. 
Was I going to find a considerable number of Anglicisms, of Ameri- 
canisms, of Canadianisms? I could not a priori answer this question 
satisfactorily. I did suspect that a certain contagion of language had 
taken place; it remained to determine the nature and importance of 
this contagion. 
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Two principal groups made up the ranks of the settlers who 
arrived at St. Claude between 1892 and 1893: about thirty Bretons 
(almost all of them from the Morbihan region) and a smaller num- 
ber of mountaineers from the Savoi, Jura and Dauphine regions, 
It is obvious that the harshness of their existence in these provinces 
provided ample cause for their emigration. New settlers arrived 
almost every year until 1907; mostly Breton farmers of true 
excellence.* 

I therefore endeavoured to spend as much time as possible with 
the survivors of these first years and to pay careful attention to 
their speech. I found them eager to converse with me and to recall 
the “jours d’antan”. I had also prepared a list of questions which I 
intended to ask them and which would give me a further idea of 
their speech habits. 

I must first of all state that I have a great feeling of admiration 
for these sons and daughters of peasants: the le Roux, le Dorse, 
Bellec, Carel, le Sauce, le Floc’h, le Garff, Chatel, Lacroix, Jobin, 
who, having come to Canada at an early age, possessing only the 
rudiments of an education, have preserved the purity and concise- 
ness of the French language.’ I do not mean, naturally, an absolute 
purity and conciseness of language, obtainable only by the small 
minority. In daily contact with French-Canadians who do not hesi- 
tate to talk jargon: watcher les vaches, buster son appendice, appli- 
quer le brake de son char, dumper la load du rac a foin dans le ditch, 
these French have been sufficiently attached to their maternal 
tongue to respect it. Is it necessary to add that almost all the Bretons 
of St. Claude have found it necessary to abandon their basic langu- 
age, “le breton”’?* 

It is obvious that the first settlers to reach St. Claude were 


obliged to accept certain conventions governing life on the prairies. 
The words ares, hectares, kilogrammes, kilométres disappeared 
almost immediately from their conversation. The government hav- 
ing granted to them in the early days of the colony an area of land 
called a homestead, the size of a quarter of a section (160 acres), it 


was understandable that they should use the neologism homesteader} 


(verb).° Their first cabane was often constructed out of logs, a very 
Canadian term that they preferred to the French word billots. They 
undertook the clearing of the land. Some of them used the Angli- 
cism scrubber (verb). The value of their farm products from the 
homestead was calculated in piastres and they lived a certain num- 
ber of milles anglais from the village of St. Claude, to which they 
travelled in winter by sleigh. When they chanced to sell a steer or 
a cow, it was the number of livres anglaises and not kilos frangais 
which determined its value. 


Having arrived in Canada before the mass production of farm 
machines, the settlers later found it extremely difficult to give them 
their appropriate names in French. They were already acquainted 
with the plow and its various parts, the moissonneuse, cultivateur, 
rateau a cheval, semoir (semeuse), herses, épandeur de fumier. 
Confronted with the variety of modern American inventions which 
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facilitate man’s labour, they finally took the path of,least resistance. 
A moissonneuse-lieuse is commonly called a binder and a moisson- 
neuse-batteuse a combine. No Frenchman from St. Claude was able 
to tell me the exact term for the disk (“pulveriseur”), although one 
of them, M, J. Phillippe, recollects having seen such a machine 
recently near Pontivy, in Brittany. 

The same problem arises when it is a question of naming, in 
French, the parts of an automobile. Very few are able to do so to 
any degree of success. The terms clutch, brake, hood, windshield, 
spark plugs are in common usage and the motorist goes to the gas 
station (he calls it a station instead of a poste) to purchase gallons 
of gasoline, The French word for gasoline (l’essence) has been long 
since forgotten. It is true that I met a certain number of people who 
had never taken the trouble to ask themselves whether they knew 
the parts of the automobile, in English or in French. These are 
perhaps the true purists whom we can criticize solely for their lack 
of knowledge and curiosity. 

Other Anglicisms of an inevitable nature are encountered in the 
daily speech of the French of St. Claude. The majority of Manitoban 
birds are named either in English or in French translated directly . 
from English: the king bird or “le rois des oiseaux”, the prairie 
chicken or “la poule des prairies”, the meadowlark or “l’alouette des 
champs”. Each farmer assumes the responsibility of exterminating 
the greatest possible number of gophers and ground hogs or coch- 


"| ons de terre. One in particular raises mings (visons). Rather than 


having recourse to a number of expressions to render the word 
pickles (conserves de cornichons, de concombres, d’oignon, con- 
serves au vinaigre, des cornichons marinés, des marinades, condi- 
ments, etc.,) the inhabitant of St. Claude contents himself with the 
convenient term, pickles. Let us not hold this against him. 
Here are, without further commentary, several other popular 

Anglicisms: 

c’est correct: “c’est entendue”; 

de seconde main: “d’occasion”; 

buns: “petits pains, brioches, croissants, etc.”; 

bluff: “bosquet d’arbres”; 

maitre de poste: “receveur des postes”; 

un job: “un emploi”; 

charger 10 sous: “faire payer dix sous”; 

faire du homebrew: “faire son propre alcool”. 


In final analysis, the French immigrants wete quite happy, when 
occasion arose, either to use the expressions already forged by the 
French-Canadians or Métis or to invent others to suit their taste. 
The chipmunk (Fr. tamis), that delightful, vivacious rodent, is 
called a suisse. Not discovering any grape in Manitoba from which 
to make their traditional wines, the French were not tardy in look- 
ing around for a substitute. Amofgst the variety of wines with 
which they experimented (le vin de pissenlit, de merises, de laiteron, 
de chardon, de rhubarbe), one finds sarsparilla wine (le vin de 
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outside of St. Claude. The word sassepareille gs derived fesins the, 
Spanish zarzaparrilla (zarza, “bramble”; parra, “vine”). In the 
woods were also to be found delicious blueberries: bluets or bleuets 
(Fr. myrtilles) and saskatoons: poirettes, named doubtlessly be- 
cause of their pear-like appearance. In France bluets or bleuets are 
‘attractive blue flowers. Another product of the woods was seneka 
roots (la racine seneka), sold to the pharmacist, who used them as 
a principal ingredient in the making of cough syrups. 
If the French-Canadian uses the word cent to designate the 
hundredth part of the dollar, the Frenchman of St. Claude prefers 
sou, which brings to mind his franc and his France. On the other 
hand, the latter borrows from the French-Canadian the various 
terms relating to the hibernal season, terms which he very seldom, 
if ever, heard in France: poudrerie, bancs de neige.° 
Does St. Claude remain a French citadel in western Canada? 
Incontestably, from a linguistic point of view, if one compares this 
town with the neighbouring towns where French is also spoken 
(Haywood, Fannystelle). The sons and daughters of French settlers 
—and they are numerous—are proud of their European origins and 
desire strongly to preserve the integrity of their mother tongue. 
Situated far enough away from Winnipeg to escape the contamina- 
tion of the English language (the citizens of St. Boniface are not so 
fortunate) , they struggle for what they call the “survivance frangais) 
dans l’Ouest”. A small number of French emigrants has arrived in 
St. Claude since 1946, and many Frenchmen of St. Claude are 
beginning to spend extended vacations in France. All ties with the 
mother country have not, therefore, been severed. We have reason! 
to believe that the French language in all its beauty will be heard 
for many more years at St. Claude, on the Canadfan prairies, soc 


. ing wisely according to the dictates of its geographical and social 
climate. 
NOTES 


1The su} en of bp schoois in Manitoba, Mr. T. A. Bernier, a; to 
have shi Bernier ds“... . the foundation a line 
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SPEECH DIFFERENCES ALONG THE ONTARIO-UNITED STATES BORDER 
by 
Walter S. Avis, R.M.C., Kingston 
I. “VOCABULARY 


Not long ago a Torontonian shopping in a large department store 
just across the border asked where he could find chesterfields. On 
following directions, he was somewhat dismayed to find himself at 
the cigar counter! 

Such experiences often occur in life along the border, as any 
Ontarioan who has tried to buy blinds or serviettes in New York 
or Michigan will know. When he has been across the line for some 
time, however, he discovers that most of his neighbours pull down 
their shades before retiring and tuck in their table napkins before 
eating spaghetti Italian style. The visitor from Ontario who stays 
with American friends just south of the line learns that they turn 
on faucets at the kitchen sink rather than taps and hold up their 
pants with suspenders, not braces (trousers is “elegant diction” for 
most men in both countries.) * 

When an Ontarioan goes shopping, -say in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
or Geneva, N.Y., he soon becomes accustomed to carrying his 
bananas home in a sack, though at first a paper bag might seem 
more appropriate for such a small order. If he goes fishing during 
his vacation (never holidays) , he will find his American companions 
baiting their hooks with nightcrawlers, not dew-worms, though this 
difference would scarcely affect the angler’s luck. In the world of 
sport he will learn that soccer is never football and that football is 
never rugby. And if he has not already met up with the terminology 
of American football, he .will find his high-school knowledge of 
player positions quite inadequate. The snap, the insides, and the 
middles play under the labels center, guards and tackles, and the 
flying wing has no counterpart at all. 

Although the number of such lexical differences in the speech of 
borderers could be multiplied severa] times, and differences in 
pronunciation, grammar, and syntax could be added to the list, the 
fact remains that the total number of speech differences is relatively 
small in comparison with the linguistic features held in common. 
There are probably more significant differences between the dialects 
of northern Pennsylvania and southern Pennsylvania than there 
are in the speech of borderers. On the whole, English-speaking 
Canadians who visit border points in the United States encounter 
few language problems, so few in fact that it is probably fair to say 
that the variety of English spoken from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
at most points along the Canadian side of the border is not very 
= different from that spoken in adjacent parts of the United 

tates. 

Our present knowledge of Canadian English suggests that, by 
and large, Canada is an extension of the northern speech area of the 
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United States. This area includes New England; New York; the 
northern counties of New. Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; Michi- 
gan; northern Illinois; Wisconsin; Minnesota; and the late settlement 
areas of the Far West generally. Within this extensive area there 
are, of course, regional differences striking and numerous enough 
to constitute secondary speech areas, for example, eastern New 
England, metropolitan New York and the Hudson Valley.? A de- 
tailed survey of Canadian speech habits would probably reveal that 
a number of isoglosses run parallel to the political boundary, too 
few, perhaps, to set Canada completely apart from the northern 
variety of American (i.e. North American) English, but certainly 
enough to establish a speech area in many ways distinct from the 
principal area. The sum of these isoglosses, representing lexical, 
phonological, grammatical, syntactical, and semantical differences 
would be equivalent to what is distinctly Canadian about the Eng- 
lish language in North America. Needless to say, many of these 
linguistic features would be shared with English speakers elsewhere, 
for example in Great Britain and in non-northern speech areas of 
the United States. 

The overall similarity between Canadian and American English 
along the border is not surprising in view of the settlement history 
of the area and in view of subsequent Canadian-American social 
and economic intercourse. The Ontario border communities were 
first occupied by settlers from south of the present border, both the 
Loyalists and the post-Loyalists.* Thus it seems probable that 
American patterns of speech were entrenched and dominant in 
Ontario when the great stream of British immigrants began to flow 
into the country. From the beginning the Canadian and American 
people of the border have mingled freely, never hesitating to cross 
the line in either direction if better land or more promising pros- 
pects attracted them. Indeed, there are few borderers of the old- 
fed families in either country who lack family connections across 

e line.* 


During the later stages of settlement history an almost continu- 
ous stream of Britishers, speaking various dialects, of course, emi 
grated to take up lands in Canada. Along the Ontario border they 
came into contact with the already established Canadians and, as 
might be expected, their children adopted the speechways of ‘the 
community they had moved into. Only in certain settlement areas 
some distance from the border, where relatively homogenous Old 


Country groups established themselves, did markedly different dia) . 


lect features survive through several generations. Such an area is 
the Ottawa Valley, where, for example, a cow barn is often called a 


cow byre. To what extent such dialectal variations flourish in the, 
mid-twentieth century is a question only to be answered by | thin 


linguistic survey. Certainly there is still much that is distinctive 
about Ottawa Valley speech, and such distinctions invite the atten! 
tion of the dialectologist.* 


Although British English may not be the immediate source di! 
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ere | tario English has been brought from the Old Country directly. In 
igh | Many cases such speech forms probably competed with American 
few | Variants already current in Ontario and were gradually generalized. | 
de- On the other hand, forms which are now different on the American 
hat} side may be the result of innovations which displaced forms once 
too} common on both sides of the border. Or again, differences could 
ern| arise when from a common set of competing forms one became 
nly generalized in Ontario and another in the states across the line. 


the Some of the differences in speech along the Ontario border can 
cal,} be traced to the diverse background of the American settlers, partic- 
ces} ularly the Loyalists, many of whom came from New Jersey and 
ing-} Pennsylvania, that is, from the Midland American speech area. 
ese} These settlers brought with them Midland speech forms, some of 
ere,| which seem to have flourished alongside Northern forms. Such a 
s of} word is smearcase (cottage cheese), a Pennsylvania German loan- 
word of wide currency in the Midland:area but unknown in the 
lish} parts of the United States adjacent to Ontario. Smearcase has been 
ory} recorded in the Atlas records for the Niagara P.-ninsula, where 
cialy many of the earliest settlers were German Loyalists from Pennsyl- 
rere} vania. The word has also been encountered in the Kitchener- 
the} Waterloo-Malverton area, which has a similar settlement history, 
that} and might very well survive in the Markham area, another Penn- 
t in} sylvania “Dutch” settlement. 


low Although smearcase has a very limited distribution in Ontario, 
ical) the term coal oil, also a Midland word (eastern Pennsylanvia), has 
ross} established itself as the usual term for kerosene in Ontario. Kero- 
TOS"! sene is usual just south of the: border, although coal oil occurs 
") sporadically in the Niagara-Buffalo area and in eastern Michigan, 
ross! both regions with intimate historical contact with Canada. It may 
well be that the term came into Ontario with Pennsylvania oilmen 
inu-} who opened up the oil wells in the Sarnia district. It seems probable 
emi-} that the occurrence of the term in New York and Michigan is due 
they} to Canadian influence, but commercial ties between Buffalo and 
l, a8) Philadelphia may have been somewhat influential in the New York 
the! area at least.’ 

reas Blinds is the most frequently heard term for what are called 
Old (window) shades just across the border. The Ontario word is also 
commonly found in the Midland speech area and may have come 
north along with coal oil, smearcase, slop (sour milk), weather- 
- boards (clapboards), overhead (barn loft), side meat (salt pork), 
) baby buggy (baby carriage), and perhaps sleigh (a child’s play- 


thing), all of which appear to have very little currency in New York 
' and Michigan but which are encountered in the Midland area.’ The 
tem general currency of blinds in Ontario may be due to the fact that it 
- is also a term common in England; thus the British and the Midland 
influence may have merged to promote the generalization of this 
word rather than of shades or curtains (usual in New England), 
both of which are heard from some Ontario speakers. Shades, how- 
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ever, seems to be an innovation, and curtains a recessive form, 
‘heard mainly from older rural folk in the St. Lawrence Valley and 
probably derived utlimately from New England. 


Many words that have general currency in Ontario can be heard 
from a few speakers in American border communities, even though 
they may be generally unfamiliar there and quite unknown farther 
away from the border. Among such words are blinds, coal oil, dew 
worm, tap, serviette, braces, stook and shivaree.* Stook appears to 
be a word of Dutch origin which somehow established itself in one 
form or another in central and northern England as far south as the 
Wash and throughout much of the West Midlands. South and west 
of this area the usual term is shock. In North America shock has 
been generalized in most of the states and stook in Canada. The 
Canadian term seems to have penetrated rather deeply into adjacent 
parts of the border country, for stook is fairly common in regions 
adjacent to Canada, from Maine at least as far west as Michigan and 
probably beyond. In areas where both stook and shock compete, 
both in England and in America, the blend form shook is often 
heard.® 

A few words of British origin seem to have no currency at all 
south of the Ontario border: coil (a heap of hay), chesterfield 
(sofa), and probably humbugs (a kind of candy). Chesterfield 
seems to be in general use throughout Canada, though the usual 
American sofa is also known and used. Almost everywhere in the 
United States clresterfields are cigarettes and nothing more. But 
Linguistic Atlas fieldworkers in the northern counties of California 
recently found, much to their surprise, that chesterfield is in gen- 
eral use in that area at least.'° Since the word is well established 
in British Columbia, there is more than a possibility that the Cana- 
dian term has travelled some distance down the west coast. In 
northern California, then, if nowhere else in the States, a Canadian 
shopper asking for chesterfields would stand a good chance of being 
directed to the furniture department. 


Although only a few lexical items have been offered as examples 
of border differences, there are undoubtedly many more which 
await recording. These, together with the many linguistically more 
weighty differences of pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and mean- 
ing, will most certainly constitute a dialect boundary of considerable 
significance. 

Some idea of the general distribution of some of the words dis- 
cussed above may be gained from the following table, which pre- 
sents the partial results of a questionnaire-type investigation of 
Ontario speech. Only a representative sample of the lexical items 
pertinent to this discussion has been abstracted from the responses 
to the questionnaire. It is hoped that the material on pronunciation, 
grammar, and syntax will be published some time in the not t- 
distant future.”? 
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NOTES 


1The term American in this paper refers to the kers of English living just south 
of the Ontario een roughly between Sault Ste. Marie and Cornwall. 


2See Hans A Word aaah of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor: 
of Micl Press, 1949), where the principal speech areas of the Eastern 


to as the Atlas). Subsequent studies of Bw Fey cao grammatical evidence in the 

Atlas promise to confirm the main outline of Dr. Kurath’s conclusions. See, for example, 

§ Bagby Fagg a Forms of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor: University of 
gan Press, 


8See Marcus L. B. Tyrael The Mingling of the C. dian and Amer- 
ican Peoples (New re 1310}; Bp. pp. 95 ff. 


4Many of the more regrettable lie borrowings of the last half-cen are 
out. by Watson Kirkconnell in “Canadian Toponomy and the Cultural Stratifica- 
of Canada,"’ Onomastica, VII (1954), 12-15. 


5The Pius DeLasalle College, Toronto, is at present in 
a pilot pee is area; it is to be hoped that the results of his investigations will not 
be long getting oe print, 


6See Raven I. McDavid, Jr., “Midland and Canadian Words in Upstate New York,” 
American Speech, XXVI (1951), 248-56. 


253, a rinted broadcast talk by Dr. “Why We Talk the 
Way We Do,” CBC II (Feb. 11-17, 1951), +, Sixty y ago A. ber 
in “Dialect hide on “Canada, Dialect Notes, I ( 1894), 317-81, lists coal ‘oil along with 
cannee other expressions as “current Americanisms.” 


8Apparently a borrowing from Canadian French, shivaree has a 
See A. L. Davis and R. I. McDavid, Jr., “Shivaree: An Txampie of Cultur 
American Speech, XXIV (1949), 249-55. 


9The foregoing statements concerning stook/shook in England ar ghee based on the Lin- 

istic Atlas survey of southern England carried out by Dr. Guy S. an and Henry 

to and on information supp plied by Professor Harold Orton i= the ‘University of 
Leeds, co-director of the Linguistic Atlas of England. 


10David W. Reed, “Eastern Words in California,” Publications of the American Dialect 
Society, 21 (April, tesa) 3-15 15. 


11This information actually comes from three sources, 
self at Queen’s University in 1950 and at R.M.C. in ‘tose: ; the third: source is the 
thee ic Atlas collection for eastern and western Canada. Only a few of the items 
occur in all the sources, thus the aay in the total number of responses from item 
to item. Almost all Ontario d in the materials, informants from 
the larger cities and from areas in memnedione contact with the" border states being most 
numerous. 
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85 humbugs' / 100 0 

85 dew-worm / 97.6 2.4 
165 tap / 89.5 5.5 5 
165 blinds? 89 5.5 5.5 
165 __— sleigh / 83.7 78 8.5 
135 holidays / 76.2 83 15.5 
110 chesterfield? / 76 5.6 128 

85 _fire-fly / $85 18 3.5 
110 ~— coal oil / 75.5 13.5 11 
110 = stook / 80 16.3 3.7 
135 —ibraces / 705 
135 __serviette / 68.8 208 10.4 
135 cellar 57 23 20 
135 rugby / 36 50 14 
135 / 23 57 20 


1“English” says Webster’s New International Dictionary (NID). 


2Curtains (a New England - peer ont. teu is also heard from older speakers along 
St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers , 


SBritish paraffin oll does not occur. 

6Suspenders appears to be largely a woman's term in Ontario. 

1Table napkin is frequent, perhaps because napkin occurs as a synonym for diaper. 

8Basement often used only for public buildings or living quarters. 

& So younger The American term is 
clearly displacing the Canadian rugby. 


10“British” says NID. Although tin has wide currencly in Ontario, British tin-opener 
seems to have very little. 
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THE DOCUMENTATION OF CANADIAN LINGUISTICS 
by 
J. B. Rudnyckyj, University of Manitoba 


Up to the end of World War II, very little had been done to 
provide a mone bibliographical documentation of Canadian 
linguistics in this country or abroad. Only recently has work been 
begun by some official and private institutions and individuals to 
better the situation. Canadian books and pamphlets on linguistic 
problems are now being listed in Canadiana by Dr. J. Lunn of the 
Bibliographic Service of the National Library in Ottawa, and some 
articles are named in the Canadian Index, by Dr. D. B. Chatwin of 
the Canadian Library Association in Ottawa. So far as the French 
Canadian linguistic publications are concerned, the quarterly, Cul- 
ture, provides an excellent documentation. In 1951 a Slavic Cana- 
dian bibliography, Slavica Canadiana, was initiated by J. B. Rud- 
vg 4 “4 Winnipeg. To date, however, there is still no synthesis in 


With the aim of including everything published in linguistics in 
the world, a Linguistic Bibliography was initiated in 1949 by the 
Permanent International Committee of Linguists in Belgium under 
the auspices of and with a grant from UNESCO in Paris, As yet it 
is the only publication of its kind in the world, and it is assumed 
that Linguistica Canadiana should be included in the yearly publi- 
cations of this committee. On checking the six‘volumes (1949-1953) 
which have appeared to date, one can find very little mention of 
Canadian publications. There are primarily books listed; and 
Canadian articles on linguistics seem mostly unknown to the com- 
pilers of the Linguistic Bibliography. It is a great pity that nobody 
from Canada was able to coaperate with the editors of this valuable 
publication. In 1951 I began to inform its editorial committee about 
Slavic linguistic (and onomastic) publications in Canada, and all 
my items so far have been included in the Bibliography. With the 
founding of the Canadian Linguistic Association a new era should 
come in this respect. At our first meeting in Winnipeg a motion 
was accepted unanimously that a yearly Bibliography of Canadian 
Linguistics be included in the Journal of our Association. Having a 
possibly compiete record of all linguistic activities in Canada, we 
can perform a very important service to the Permanent Committee 
— in supplying information about Canadian work in this 

ield. 

The Linguistic Bibliography is arranged not by countries but by 
subject. Thus we have, as a rule, the following chapters in each 
volume: general works; general linguistics and related branches of 
study; interrelations between families of languages; Indo-European 
languages; Asiatic and Mediterranean languages; Finno-Ugrian, 
Hamito-Semitic, Negro-African, Caucasian, Altaic, Dravidian, Buru- 


| 
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As a supplement to the Linguistic Bibliography and dealing with 
European languages only is the German publication, Indogerman- 
isches Jahrbuch. Here, again, only a few items from Canadian ma- 
terial are included. More complete with regard to Canadiana is the 
American Bibliography compiled by several specialists under the 
auspices of the Modern Language Association of America. Canadian 
items—far from all—are listed here each year. A special section 
announcing “Research in progress in modern languages and litera- 
ture”, published by the same Association, includes a record of 
current activities in the linguistic field in Canada. 

Finally, a very special publication with an international scope 
should be mentioned. It is Onoma, a bibliographical and information 
bulletin of the International Centre of Onomastics in Louvain (Bel- 
gium). The first volurae of Onoma, edited by Prof. H. J. van de 
Wijer, Secretary-General of the Centre, appeared in 1951. Two 
more appeared in 1952 and 1053, respectively. The Canadian ono- 
mastic bibliography and current information is supplied by Prof. 
J. B. Rudnyckyj of Winnipeg, who was elected.an official delegate 
of Canada at the Fourth International Congress of Onomastic Sci- 
ences in Upsala in 1952. Starting with the third volume, there is a 
special Canadian chronicle in Onoma as well as an onomastic bibli- 
ography for each preceding year. 


Summarizing our remarks on the documentation of linguistics in 
Canada, we can say that it is developing more and more successfully 
with each year. A very important service in this respect can be 
made by our Journal if it can bring at the end of each year a 
systematic bibliography of Canadian linguistics; and in compiling 
this bibliography, the full cooperation of the members of the Cana- 
dian Linguistic Association will be sincerely welcomed. 
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A PILOT STUDY OF ALBERTA SPEECH: VOCABULARY 
by 
M. H. Scargill, University of Alberta 


The findings presented here are part of a pilot study of the 
vocabulary of English-speaking residents of Alberta. The study was 
carried out in 1953 and 1954 with the aid of a number of my students 
who took the responsibility of getting written answers to several 
hundred copies of a brief questionnaire. The items in the question- 
naire were of a general nature; although, since Alberta is greatly 
concerned with agriculture, some emphasis was placed on terms 
connected with the farm and with life on the farm. All informants 
were notified of the purpose for which the answers would be used, 
and they were asked to give as their answers the names of buildings 
and so on which they would normally use in their everyday work 
and talk. Sample questions follow: What command do you give to 
make a horse turn to the left? What do you call the buildings whens 
pigs are kept? 


The sole purpose of the study was to find out if a complete survey 
would be likely to produce any results interesting to the linguistic 
geographer and to the historian of the Alberta scene. It is my belief 
that it would. 


Great variety in vocabulary is to be found on the farm, and this 
is natural as so many types of farming have played their part in 
Alberta’s development. 


For example, the general farm worker is known as a hired man, 
a flunkey, a chore-boy, or just as a labourer. The words summer 
fallow are not general in Alberta. Some farmers prefer idle land or 
breaking, and in Grande Prairie back setting is heard. The terms 
lease or lease land remind Albertans of their province’s history, as 
do C.P.R. section and Hudson’s Bay quarter. 

Colony house, pig pen, and hog pen all name the place where 
pigs are kept. In Mercoal and a few other spots sty is found. 

In Milk River and Lamont, chickens are kept in a chicken coop. 
But in Drumheller, Pine Lake, and Grande Prairie, hen-house is 
often used. At Spedden the words chicken-yard are found. 

The-meadow, the pasture, and the lease could all find horses or 
cattle grazing. It depends on where you are in Alberta. West of 
Calgary you will find beef on the range land. 

Your bookish gee and haw will not help you much with your 
horse. Naturally, where horses are ridden rather than driven, they 
prefer guidance from the knee or the reins to the spoken command. 
Haw you might hear; but gee is rare. The real city dwellers who 
were questioned could name neither gee nor haw nor oven whoa. 

A very interesting indication of Scandinavian influence in one 
section of Alberta is the use of gimp for horse. 
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A question asking the name of that time of day when the sun 
rises produced some interesting results. A good many city dwellers 
seem to have but a hazy knowledge of how a morning progresses; 
they call the period early morning. Fifty per cent of the southern 
Albertans questioned used the word sunrise here; the rest prefer 
daybreak or the rather bookish dawn. Very few people know sun-up. 
Some sixty per cent of northern Albertans questioned use dawn. 
Only eleven per cent have daybreak. Our southern Albertans are 
the early risers. 


The word fall is a good native English word, now replaced 
almost entirely in fngland by autumn, although Sir Winston 
Churchill likes the fall. In the centre of Alberta both fall and 
autumn are heard, with fall in the majority. In northern Alberta 
and in the south fall is used almost entirely. Two or three people 
knew of no other term than harvest, and it would take no time to 
decide their employment. 

When the newcomer to Alberta is asked out to dinner, he should 
take care to find out just when this meal is eaten. It may well be at 


noon unless lunch has been eaten then, as it will have been by thirty. 


per cent of the people questioned in northern Alberta. When the 
newcomer does go out to eat, he may find his hostess fixing the 
table, especially in Myrnam; but he is more likely to find her 
setting it, though in Pine Lake she may be laying it. Be the meal 
lunch, supper, or dinner, the guest is almost sure to be offered meat. 
Albertans are great eaters of meat, as is evidenced by the wide 
variety of names for the fat from roasting meat: grease, lard, drip- 
ping, fat, tallow, suet, gristle, in that order of popularity. 


The results of this small pilot study, of course, cannot be taken 
as final or as gompletely authoritative. But they do show that the 
particular informants who were interviewed exhibit considerable 
differences in vocabulary, that there is a widening gulf in speech 
between the city dweller and the country dweller, and that the 
speech of the older generation often differs from that of young folk. 
New settlers, new industries, new ways of thought are all leaving 
their mark on our speech. Alberta, with its many French, Ukrainian, 
Scandinavian speech communities will be of vast interest to investi- 
gators of Alberta language. 

[Note: A good deal of this material has appeared in the Calgary 
Herald and is reproduced here with the permission of Mr. Dean, 
Associate Editor.] 
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L’ATLAS LINGUISTIQUE DE LA GASPESIE 


par 
Gaston Dulong, Université Laval 


L’Atlas linguistique de la Gaspéste est en chantier depuis ]’été 
1953. Au cours de ce premier été d’enquétes, j’ai fait la céte nord 
de la péninsule, de Matane a Riviére-au-Renard, a raison d’une 
enquéte & tous les vingt ou vingt-cing milles. L’été dernier, j’ai 
enquété sur la Baie-des-Chaleurs accompagné d’un deuxiéme en- 
Monsieur Jean-Denis Gendron, professeur l’université 


Nous avons choisi la Gaspésie comme terrain d’enquéte parce 
qu’ il s’agit d’une région formant une unité géographique relative- 
ment peu étendue bien que particuliérement intéressante pour des 
enquéteurs. Cet intérét vient du fait que la population de la Gas- 
pésie est loin d’étre homogéne et que la bigarrure, quant a l’origine, 
du stock ethnique se refléte dans la langue parlée. 

Il y a & ce sujet une différence énorme entre une enquéte lin- 
guistique faite en Europe, en France, an Angleterre ou en Alle- 
magne, par example, et une enquéte linguistique faite dans le 
Nouveau-Monde. En Europe, il est en général trés difficile, sinon 
impossible, d’avoir des connaissances trés précises sur l’origine de 
la population de telle ou telle localité ot presque toujours plusieurs 
dizaines de générations se sont succédées les unes aprés les autres, 
ce qui a d’ailleurs créé une unité linguistique qu’on ne saurait tou- 
jours trouver ici. Dans le Nouveau-Monde au contraire, il est non 
seulement nécessaire mais presque toujours possible de faire pré- 
céder une étude linguistique d’une étude sur |’origine de la popula- 
tion. On peut ainsi apprendre qui a été le premier colon ou le 
premier pécheur & tel ou tel endroit et quelles ont été les premiéres 
familles qui se sont installées 1a. 

Comme nous n’enquétons que dans des centres de langue fran- 
gais, nous ne parlerons ici que de l’origine de la population de langue 
francaise de la Gaspésie.' C’est au XVIliéme siécle qu’apparaissent 
les premiers établissements de péche en Gaspésie, établissements 
qui curent souvent a souffrir des incursions de corsaires et qui, pour 
la plupart semblent avoir été détruits par la flotte de Wolfe en 1759. 
Le premier groupe important 4 s’établir fut le groupe acadien de la 
Baie-des-Chaleurs. On venait de les chasser de ]’Acadie. Ils s’éta- 
blissent 4 Tracadiguéche (aujourd’hui Carleton), 4 Restigouche, a 
Bonaventure. Quelques Acadiens expulsés en France viennent 
renforcir ce groupement initial. Ce “semis acadien allait saupoudrer 
la céte de la Baie-des-Chaleurs” jusqu’é Percé. Il faut ajouter les 
“squatters”, déserteurs de bateaux, naufragés de diverses natio- 
nalités qui s’installent ici et 14 et s’assimilent rapidement au peuple- 
ment anglais ou francais avec lequel le hasard les a mis en contact. 
Il faut aussi ajouter des habitants des iles anglo-normandes, Jersey 
et Guernesey, aujourd’hui de langue anglaise s’ils sont protestants, 
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de langue frangaise s’ils sont catholiques. La @éte nord, elle, de 
Matane a Cap des Rosiers, a été peuplée de 1800 a 1850 environ par 
des Canadiens frangais venus du haut estuaire du Saint-Laurent, 
de Montmagny a Rimouski. 

Il faut signaler le fait que la population de la Gaspésie est encore 
cantonnée sur le littoral. Immigrants venus par la mer, les Gaspé- 
siens sont encore marqués par cette mer a laquelle, pendant long- 
temps, ils ont demandé une bonne part de leur subsistance. C’est 
done dire que nous laissons de cété les quelques établissements 
intérieurs que nous y recontrons, “colonies” fondées pendant la 
crise 4 l’époque du retour a la terre, et qui, A quelque deux excep- 
tions, pres, seraient immédiatement abandonées si le gouvernement 
provincial s’avisait de faire cesser la tutelle sous laquelle il les tient. 

Ici, une mise au point s’impose au sujet de ce que |’on appelle 
communément la stabilité de la population gaspésienne. Il y a 1a 
un piége dont l’enquéteur non avisé peut étre victime. Le peuple 
canadien-frangais est un peuple vagabond et adventurier (sans 
nuances péjoratives); il aime le déplacement, je dirais méme qu’il 
a la manie de la bougeotte. Ce qui est vrai du Canadien frangais en 
général l’est encore davantage du Gaspésien en particulier. 

Tout autour de la Gaspésie il est trés fréquent de rencontrer des. 
hommes qui, sous l’empire de la nécessité, ont dd quitter leur lieu 
d’origine pour aller travailler des mois ou des années durant dans 
les “chantiers” du nord de l’Ontario ou du Québec, dans la vallée 
de l’Outaouais ou le Haut-Saint-Maurice, sur la Céte Nord, a Sept- 
Iles, 4 Natashquan et de plus en plus dans |’Ungava et le Labrador. 
Il n’est pas rare de rencontrer des pécheurs ou des bicherons qui 
connaissent presque toutes les localités de la Céte Nord, qui pré- 
cisent qu’il y a un rocher de telle forme A tel endroit, des “cailles” 
dangereuses & l’entrée de tel havre. 

Les hommes ne sont pas les seuls & étre victimes de ce virus du 
déplacement. Les femmes aussi “voyagent” beaucoup, En langage 
gaspésien, cela signifie qu’elles vont travailler & l’extérieur, 4 Mont- 
real le plus souvent. On m’a signalé qu’il y a encore quelques 
années, dans tel port de péche, tous les automnes, des groupes de 
quinze, vingt jeunes filles, s*embarquaient sur les derniéres goélettes 
voguant vers Montréal. Ces “filles du roi” de dix-huit, vingt ou 
vingt-deux ans allaient travailler comme bonnes. Sans doute, 
quelques-uns de ces départs étaient définitifs, mais il y avait beau- 
coupe de retours. 

Dans cette population assez mobile en somme, qui a df et qui 
doit encore émigrer de fagon saisonniére pour subvenir & sa sub- 
sistance, le choix d’un bon informatur est quelquefois difficile. Ce 
choix est rendu encore plus difficile par le fait que le Gaspésie 
cherche actuellement un équilibre économique difficile & trouver. 
Longtemps la péche et l’agriculture ont suffi & la subsistance des 
Gaspésiens. Aujourd’hui, la péche est nettement en régression 
partout de méme que I’agriculture sur toute la céte nord, de Matane 
a Gaspé, et sur la céte sud, de Gaspé 4 Bonaventure. C’est de plus 
en plus & l’industrie que l’on demande ce que fournissaient autrefois 
la péche et l’agriculture. 24 


Les enquétes que nous poursuivons en Gaspesfe en vue d’un 
Atlas linguistique révélent une région extr€émement riche. Il appert 
cepedant déja que la partie sud sera plus riche en matériaux lexi- 
cologiques, phonétiques et morphologiques que la partie nord, ce 
qui nous aménera a y faire des enquétes plus nombreuses, 

Pour donner une idée des résultats déja acquis, voici une liste de 
mots qui sont assurés d’avoir leur carte. II s’agit de résultats partiels, 
bien entendu, que les conditions d’impression nous obligent a pré- 
senter tels quels, avec une orthographe approximative et sans 
localisation. 

i = chevron a comme équivalents selon les endroits “farme” ou 
‘combe”. 

Stalle (dans une étable ou une écurie): “barrure”, “créche”; 

Perche de cléture: “pieu”, “lice”; 

Bout d’une terre: “trécarré”, “fronteau”; 

Andain: “ondain”, “londain”, “haie”, “yé”; 

Trépigneuse: “orspor”, “piloteu”, “tréd”’, “trédeur”; 

Trayon: “trion”, “tétine”; 

Ruminer: “ronger”, “ringer”; 

Le fait de ruminer: “ronge”, “ringe”; 

Pis de vache: “pére”, “remeuil”; 

Véler: “renouvler”, “ameuiller”; 

Porcherie: “mue”, “soue”, “souille”, “tét A cochons”; 

Hamegon: “cro”, “aim”; 

Bouffiole de gomme de sapin: “boursoufle”, “vessie”; 

Dernier-né dans une famille: “chaculot”, “culot”, “kétou” 

“nichoué”; 

Jouer, s’amuser: “fringuer”, “étre en gingue”; 

Taquiner: “étriver”, “atiner”, “endéver”; 

Espéce de mocassins: “canisteaux”, “caristeaux”, “carichteaux”; 

Echelette de charrette: “écheleaw”, “éridelle”; 

Tas de neige, amoncellement: “banc de neige”, “roue de neige”. 

Nos enquétes nous permettent aussi de relever un nombre con- 
sidérable de mots qui n’avaient jamais été recueillis auparavant ou 
encore de localiser des mots ou des expressions déja recueillis. Il 
s'agit presque toujours de mots de l’ancien frangais abandonnés 
depuis longtemps par le francais commun, ou bien de mots encore 
vivants dans les provinces frangaises de ]’Ouest de la France. 

Voici quelques exemples significatifs: Trasse: “baiche de bois”; 
Faire le dégrat: “se reposer”, “chémer”; Cobi: “bosselé”; Talbot: 
* de carcan que l’on met a une béte & cornes”; Déconforté: 
“découragé”; Soigner des enfants: “les garder”; Couier: “coffin”, 
“étui pour la pierre a aiguiser la faux”; Devanteau: “tablier imper- 
méable du pécheur”; Drapeaux: “langes pour bébés”; Esherber: 
“enlever les mauvaises herbes”; Fayot: “féve”; Longi et longitude: 
“lent” et “lenteur”; Mortgager: “hypothéquer”; Prée (au feminim) : 
“pré”; Sous-voyer: “sous-cantonnier”; Tapon: “cheville d’attelage”; 
Zire: “dégoit”. 


1Nous ne falsons tei que réeumer Raoul Blanchard, L/Est du Cansda francais, Tome I. 
Pp. Ss. 
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REVIEWS 


George Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, New Haven: Yale Universi 
Press, 1953; pp.xv + 516. ° ty 


Reviewed by F. M. Salter 


An authoritative book on Shak: ’s pronunciation has been overdue. 
The monumental five-volume work of A. J. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation 
(1869-89), as well as Wilhelm Viétor’s two-volume Shakespeare’s Pronunciation 
(1906), has been largely invalidated by the findings of such scholars as Jesper- 
sen, bi sed and Zachrisson; and although there are many convenient treatments 
of the history of English in the large, and a host of articles on individual words 
and sounds, we have needed an authoritative compendium devoted specifically 
to the pronunciation of Shakespeare and his fellow actors. 


That work Kékeritz supplies in a book ae organized so as to be useful 
both to the specialist and to the casual reader. Part I is a general discussion 
of the subject, laying forth the methods of linguistic dpproach and the evi- 
dences from which conclusions can be drawn. Part II catalogues jingles, or 
word by-plays, and homonymic puns in Shakespeare’s Plays, with which the 
Sonnets, Venus and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, and The Two Noble Kinsmen 
have been included. Part III is ialist material dealing with Phonol in 
great detail, but it concludes with 24 pages of phonetic transcriptions whi 
will be most useful to any person who cares to master the phonetic symbols 
used. Part IV contains appendixes on Syncopated Words in Shakespeare, 
Shakespearean Accentuation, and Shakespeare’s Rhymes (an Index). Natu- 
rally, Kékeritz makes use throughout of Elizabethan treatments of English and 
Elizabethan handbooks for the study of other languages. 


It would take a linguistic i to do justice to this volume. The present 
reviewer does not qualify. It may be said, however, that there are no great 
surprises in Kékeritz’s book for anyone who has kept up even a distant nod- 
ding acquaintance with the subject during the last 25 years. For that reason, 
Kékeritz seems not to have re earned the right to his occasional arrogance. 
When he says, for example (p. 6), “A bitter disappointment, moreover, awaits 
those who still cherish the romantic idea that Shakespeare’s pronunciation was 
almost Chaucerian in character”, one wonders where on this carth such roman- 
tics can be found, and whether linguistic expertise permits us to equate 
romantic with incorrect. If these romantics really do exist, they can be slanged 
with impunity since they are hardly likely to read this excellent book and be 
disappointed. Again, on p. 48 n., Kékeritz says, “The chapter on ‘Shak are’s 
English’ in Hardin Craig’s The Complete Works of Shakespeare, pp. 59 ff., is a 
typical example of the literary scholar’s disregard of the significant results 
arrived at by philologists in.the last 45 years.” It is perhaps to the point to say 
that Hardin Craig would no doubt have been happy to use Kékeritz’s book if 
it had been published earlier. In any case, I have checked against Kékeritz 
every le statement made by him in his very brief treatment of “Shake- 
speare’s lish”—hardly a “chapter”, but a succinct section filling two pa 
or four columns—and do not find him seriously at fault, assuming that Kéke- 
ritz is correct.1 The same arrogance and contempt shows in statements about 
literary scholars and editors in general, and even about the great Kittredge, 
for whom Kokeritz usually shows respect.” 


All philologists seem to believe that a great tion of vowel sounds 
occurred since Shakespeare’s time. No doubt the specialist has a great 
advantage in such matters; but it occurs to me that since a large part of the 
evidence which he uses consists of jingles and puns, there is.a danger that such 
evidence will lead to a diminution in our oning of the actual number of 
vowel sounds in use. We may today, for example, pun on sheep and ship. 
Will a student of the future say that we pronounce these words exactly alike? 
We could also pun on bate and beat, and on many other words similar in sound 
but not identical. Would not a thorough investigation of all the possible puns 
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of modern English succeed in asin os not the number of sownds we actually 
use, but the future bey a estimate of the number? My intention here is not 
to assail the works of Kékeritz and other specialists, work which is to be mar- 
velled at for its dogged pursuit of detail, but only to suggest a very mild caveat. 


However excellent the work of Kékeritz in pure philology, in criticism its 
Achilles’ heel reaches clear to the knee, or even to the hip. It is especially in 
Part II, which deals with jingles—or word-play—and homon: mae puns ng 
his limitations show. After all, a pun should make sense on both sides. 
excellent triple pun which Kittredge pointed out in 1 Henry IV may be Gee 
as an example of this doubleness. When a is nettled at Prince Hal’s 
reference to his fiery face, he exclaims that this fire portends, “Choler, my 
ae if rightly taken.” That is to say, anger if correctly understood or inter- 

reted. The Prince replies, “No, if rightly taken, halter”—i.e., if justly arrested, 
the an’s collar. Now in example after example Kokeritz speaks of puns, 
especially smutty om. which lack this necessary doubleness. For instance, 
p. 110, “In CE 3. 2. 97 Dromio of Syracuse is punning on grease and grace: 
‘Marry sir, she’s the Kitchin wench & al grease’.” What possible pun can 
there be? Dromio gives no indication of grace or graciousness or of ducal rank 
in the kitchen maid. She is simply greasy—nothing more. There is no pun at 
all. Again, in 1 Henry IV, 1. 2. 61-2, the Prince says he has paid all the tavern 
bills for himself and Falstaff “so farre as my Coine would stretch”. Kékeritz 
says this is “a pun on quoin ‘wedge’ with the same sexual connotations as 
weapon in 2 H IV, 2. 1.17”. Now this vulgar side of the pun simply refuses to 
make sense. Moreover, if it did make sense, it would violate the character-~ 
ization of Hal, whom Shakespeare is at pains to keep blameless. Part II of 
Koékeritz’s book is so full of such meg ran criticism as to leave him wide 
open to the return courtesies of those literary critics and editors whom he 
treats with arrogance or contempt. They might well reply, to make the very 
least of it, that Shakespeare was the wittiest man of his age, and neither 
fatuous nor pointless. 


The few strictures which I have here made upon the excellent work of 
Kokeritz should not be taken as really damaging criticism so far as its 
value is concerned. It is a very useful book, a quarter-century overdue; and it 
will probably last as a standard treatment of the subject another full quarter- 
century. 


NOTES 


1 For cnemgle, Hardin Cr: says, p. 59, “We could probably understand the spoken 
English of Shakespeare's time, but ‘the ‘speaker, even when This words were = the 
ones we would use, would seem to us to be speaking a strange dialect.” —— itz says, 
p. 6, that we “would be able to and Burbage with little effort 

. their speech would probably —, like a quaint dialect.” Is / ty real 
difference between these pronouncements 


Craig says, p. 59, ‘Consonants were. in oni seensidnond, as they are no There 
were, jg nel a few differences. The k and g were pronounced 4 such "wenda as 
knife and gnaw, and I was sounded in should, would, folk, etc.” Koékeritz says, p. 295, 
that the * pronunciation of the was slipsh fal 
different from our own.” Further, p. 305, “The complete, or ‘almost complete, reduction 
of initial kn to n at that time is proved by the puns knack-nack, knave-nave, kaight- 
—_— etc.” (But if puns are the only eigenen for this reduction, and especially if 

of the puns are not puns, we might demur.) And he quotes Hodges p $11, 
AS Special Help to Orthographie, 1643, to the effect that even after Shak Fume. 
1 could be retained in words like could, would, etc. 


Without submitting the whole Craig’s brief statement to this it can 


be said that he is, according to Kékeritz’s own findings, co: 
minor and trivial Gifterences which only malice or pom ty could quibble about. 


2 For example, 292 n.: “Kittredge, too, is prone to solve metrical difficulties by the 
1 a disyllabic not only of w like 
is asserti See was ‘prolonged with a change of pitch, count- 
ing Ine therefore asa snothing but conjecture.” 
It may be so, But Kit does not say these matters are lectures, and one may 
wonder Kékeritz found out. Kittredge lived a long ite w ith Shakespeare; how 
much study, and how njecture. Andi ind given statement of may itself 
be'a matter for our conjectur to that, even his guesses are likely 
be more sound than plodding. of others. 
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In case, Kittredge found so many of these longed” syllabi 
least question for for answer, if his answer — tor 


example: 
For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fi » and a toy in blood; 

violet youth of primy 


The ie and the suppliance a, a mainte, 


No more. 
“The metre of this verse is coat, Sweet, if dwelt upon in pronun- 


own us 
prolonged vowel, Shakespeare actually and intentionally omitted a syllable to create 


mid-line pause which is properly indicated D y Kittredge’s punctuation (the 
- the point I am is tha at ittredge is of 


& la psychomécanique du langage, No. 
Cashiers d e structural publiés sous les auspices de > Faculté 
Uni Laval, Quebec, Canada: Les Presses Universi- 
taires Laval, 1954. 


Reviewed by Victor E. Graham 


It would take a very brave man to declare after'a first reading that he fully 
understood the = of the theories set forth in this brief but closely 
written booklet by Professor Valin. The long and polemical introduction 
indicates only too clearly how few discerning supporters and how many real 
enemies there are of the ideas devel here and first promulgated by Gus- 
tave Guillaume, to whom his ardent iple has dedicated this work. 


both as the individual or his generation and the living language which 
Grows and changes quite apart from any group or rson using it. From this 
tion he passes on to the much more difficult problem of the sentence 
ae expression of complex ideas. 
In analyzing the relation between intention and what is actually said, 
Professor Valin uses techniques that are essentially a in order to 
portray graphically and to render in concrete, logical form processes that are 
abstract and heretofore in ble. Hence the term “psychomécanique”. With 
Professor Guillaume; he also it necessary to invent a series bf new sym- 
bols and words which do not always help to clarify what he is trying to make 
parole, en n’est que les ? 
symphyse que constitue le signifiant” (p. 43). 
The study of the philosophic nature of language is an interesting corollary 
be substituted for it. Professor Valin regrets that the importance of the contri- 
butions of Professor Guillaume has not been more widely recognized but his 
booklet does little to help the cause. He makes frequent references to Professor 
Guillaume (at least 58 by actual count) and gives a bibliography of his works, 
but his own pamphlet makes difficult reading and it is tee, sheet Ap Sedionte the 
scope or the real value of the methods it propounds. Even the conclusion 
‘introduces new ideas and fails to summarize. 


conscientious reader would d be value in applying 
the techniques described in this , however, is not 
Icey to be used by any but the inated, by these Who ave been ‘able to 
uenter assidfiment, pendant deux ou trois ans, les conférences M. 
aume” (p. 14), untl more effectively synoptic account of ite nature ha 
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J. P. Vinay, Bilan de Années, 40. Publications de Section de 
linguistique, Université Monttal. 195% 


Reviewed by M. H. Scargill 


Dr. Vinay is oue of our most famous linguists, and he has done much to 
interesting account of the growth and the work of the School of 

the University of Montréal. The book contains not a Mistorieal sheteh sketch of 
the school but also a full list of the facilities and a comprehensive 
account of work en by staff and students. 

Dr. Vinay’s survey of the department’s trials and senate owt should 

great value to linguists in other universities in Canada, especially of ean 
trying to —— facilities for work in their field. The narrow #4. of the 
National Research in their refusal to aid work in experimental 
Vineet school or in any other similar centre in Canada. 
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